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Flower  Farms 

Michael  Becker 


The  hills  were  quilted  in  pastel  squares 
that  summer  we  moved  to  East  L.A. 
“Flower  farms,”  my  grandfather  said. 

Warren  and  me  scavenged  through 
Mrs.  Stanley’s  Life  magazines,  clipping 
tanks  and  planes  for  scrapbooks, 
hating  the  slant-eyed  Japs. 

Sundays  grandfather  took  us  hiking 
over  the  old  flower  farms. 
“Abandoned,”  he  called  them. 

I would  creep  through  tiny  rooms 
collecting  nails  and  broken  crockery. 
My  best  find  was  a hand-held  scale. 

“For  weighing  flowers?”  I wondered, 
not  knowing  what  else  to  wonder 
about  the  unseen  farmers 
whose  grandfathers  came  from  japan. 


Katy  Liang 
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Ondy  Endre 


1 


Untitled 

Kristina  Breiseth 


ril  tell  you  how  the  Sun  rose  — 

a Ribbon  at  a time  — Emily  Dickinson 


Seasoned  face  lifts  to  the  quickening;  homestead 
branches  shiver  in  icy  sheaths.  Arms  constrict,  steaming 
buckets  forgotten  by  her  side.  All  breath  suspended,  the 
strings  within  are  drawn. 

Dawn  stirs:  prismatic  bands  of  coral.  Crystals  crack 
in  rising  symphony.  Melody  breaks  beneath  memory:  foreshortened 
days  in  concert,  long  ago.  But  the  land  carried  It  s own 
compelling  strain:  father  required. 

The  years  strained  her  shirted  shoulders:  what  couldn't 
be  done  alone,  she  learned  to  do  alone.  Father  lingered  In  age, 
silent  but  present.  Neighbor  eyes  pitied  at  the  wake,  but 
none  knew. 

This  land,  her  instrument.  Once,  twice  faltering: 
milk  stalls  emptied,  then  filled.  Plantings,  harvest  continued  as 
a machine  exchanged  her  hand  for  a hook,  one  tool  for  another. 

The  violin  lies  webbed  In  the  back  closet,  and  months 
to  wait  before  the  cut  of  the  first  straight  black  furrow. 

The  leather  harness  chafes:  a moment’s  inattention  . . . 

But  calves  awaited  the  thawing  water. 
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David  Field 
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Closing  Arguments 

John  M.  Ponzio 


“Circuit  Court  for  the  county  of  Suffoux  is  now  in  session, 
the  Honorable  James  T.  Ciffone  presiding.” 

Clement  sat  down  and  shuffled  the  papers  on  the  table  in 
front  of  him.  The  judge  smacked  his  gavel  against  the  bench. 

“The  case  before  the  court  is  that  of  Alexander  vs.  Pettrolli.  Is 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  present  in  the  court?” 

Clement,  considered  old  in  this  day  and  age  for  an  attorney, 
pulled  himself  with  difficulty  out  of  the  chair.  He  steadied  his  shak- 
ing hands  by  tightly  grasping  the  edge  of  the  table.  Too  many  closing 
arguments.  He  looked  down  at  his  hands,  the  veins  of  which  stood 
out,  stark  blue  against  the  paleness  of  his  skin.  He  drew  upon  all  of 
his  27  years,  5 of  them  on  the  bar,  to  maintain  a semblance  of 
command  in  his  voice.  He  looked  at  the  judge  and  said,  “Here,  your 
Honor.”  Clement’s  knees  gave  out.  He  dropped  unceremoniously  back 
to  the  chair. 

The  judge  nodded,  “Very  well.  Counsel  for  the  defense?” 

“Here,  your  Honor.” 


The  judge  picked  a sheaf  of  papers  from  the  bench.  “Gentle- 
men,” he  said,  “I  believe  the  court  is  now  ready  for  you  to  present 
your  closing  arguments.  The  jury  is  advised  to  consider  what  occurs 
here  today,  weigh  the  facts  presented  before  the  court,  and  make  its 
decision  with  fairness  and  without  malice.” 

Clement  stared  at  the  papers  on  the  table  in  front  of  him  and 
groaned  softly,  shaking  his  head.  A wife  and  ex-wife,  two  cars,  and  a 
new  house  had  kept  him  in  the  courts  long  after  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries had  ended  their  careers  or  retired.  Now  he  had  to  present 
closing  arguments  before  the  court  again. 

“Counsel  will  approach  the  bench.” 

Clement  breathed  deeply,  then  jumped  to  his  feet.  Better  to 
get  it  over  with.  Nodding  to  his  opponent,  he  stopped  before  the 
judge. 

The  judge  acknowledged  each  of  them.  “Gentlemen,  you  may 
present  your  closing  arguments.” 

The  bailiff  walked  between  them,  carrying  the  worn  mahogany 
case.  He  turned  first  to  Clement,  as  was  fitting  to  his  position  as 
counsel  for  the  prosecution,  and  opened  the  case.  Clement  withdrew 
a silver  revolver,  checked  the  load,  and  nodded  to  the  bailiff  who 
turned  to  the  other  counsel.  The  judge  bowed  his  head  and  sat  back. 
Both  counsels  turned  back  to  back,  walked  ten  paces,  turned,  and 
fired.  Clement  saw  a blinding  flash  and  felt  a white  hot  flame  over 
his  ear.  His  opponent  staggered  back  and  fell  to  the  floor.  Clement 
dropped  to  his  knees,  raising  his  fingers  to  his  temple.  They  came 
away  sticky. 

The  judge  asked,  “Foreman,  has  the  jury  reached  its  verdict?” 

The  foreman  stepped  out  of  the  jury  box,  glanced  over  at 
Clement,  and  knelt  beside  the  fallen  counsel,  lying  on  the  floor. 
“Your  Honor,”  the  foreman  said,  standing.  “The  jury  finds  for  the 
prosecution.” 
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A Warm  Bed 

Anna  E.  Tanka 


I crawl  back  into  the  bed 

still  warm  from  where  we  lay 
and  sip  the  drink  you  didn’t  finish. 
(My  lips  where  yours  were.) 

I think  of  you 

and  images  pass  through  my  mind. 

I see  your  face 
outlined  in  the  night  glow, 
feel  your  skin 
naked 
taut 

against  mine. 

I remember  how 
your  soft  skin  tasted, 
licking  your  glass 
slowly 

to  make  my  tongue  tingle. 

Gentle  touches. 

Thoughtful  caresses. 

Again  I sip 

now  the  last 

And  as  the  warmth  spreads 
and  reaches, 

I drift  into  sleep, 
snuggling  my  pillow 
instead  of  you. 


\ 


Ballgame 

Don  A.  Slavicek 


Woodcrack  ‘pop’  — 
Popcornscatter  they  run 
Like  yellow-jacks, 

Striped 

Against  the  tan  suede-runs, 
In  the  billiard  green  — 
Cheering  drone 
In  noisecolor  baseball-caps 
Eating  peanuts  out  ’the  bag 
And  parkdogs 
In  sparkling 
Spurts  of  foil. 
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Lady  Jazz 

Don  A.  Slavicek 


The  humming 
Sexy  contralto, 

Her  gold  curves 
Gleam 

And  rhythm  bend, 

Sounding  from  brassy  bosom. 
With  soothing  golden  tongue 
She  sings  for  it. 

Licking 

The  longer  note, 

Vibratoed, 

Higher-held, 

In  melodic  climb 
To  her  perfect  cry  — 

A sharp-wrung  seventh. 
Moaning  down 
To  raspy  reed 
And  mouth-open  tones 
Breathy, 

Tamed  into  the  sated. 
Resonant  female. 


John  Moles 
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John  Moles  John  Moles 


I 


Entropy 

Michael  Becker 


As  entropy  increases,  the  universe  . . . tends  naturally  to 
deteriorate  and  lose  distinctiveness,  to  move  from  the  least 
to  the  most  probable  state,  from  a state  of  organization  and 
differentiation  in  which  distinctiveness  and  forms  exist  to  a 
state  of  chaos  and  sameness.  Norbert  Weiner 

Twenty-four  hours  a day 

Casino  neon  casts  its  light 

On  crapshooting  rooms  where  dies 

Of  special  manufacture 

Gallop  on  green  felt  as  gray-cheeked 

Players  pay  homage  to  chance. 

Only  high  tech’s  artifice 
Assures  the  exact  randomness 
This  business  demands,  die  edges 
Calibrated  to  equality, 

Angles  cut  precise  as  diamonds. 

For  a steady  stream  of  numbers 
Of  no  particular  pattern. 

But  in  time,  the  sharp-edged  bones 
Begin  to  wear.  Certain  figures  come 
More  frequently  as  organized  form 
Deteriorates  in  the  dice 
While  crapshooting  randomness 
Tends  to  a distinct  pattern. 

Order  and  chaos,  grown  too  tired 
To  fight,  converse  across  the  table 
Like  an  old  married  couple. 

Nibbling  at  one  another’s 
Rough  edges,  growing  slowly 
To  resemble  what  they  feed  upon. 

But  before  this  goes  too  far 
The  croupier’s  ringed  hand 
Plucks  the  decaying  cubes 
From  the  table,  brings  forth 
A brand  new,  true  pair. 

And  commands  the  players  shoot  away 
Twenty-four  hours  a day. 
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Nightfall 

Kathleen  Keenan 


Six  o’clock  sun, 
rindy  orange  round  door 
sopping  up  the  East 
in  her  retreat  — 
leaving  her  skirts  of 
navy  purple  pleats 
fashionably  furled; 
clouds  of  lace 
petticoating  at  her  feet 
across  the  streets  of  sky 
panting, 

red  cinnamon  breath, 
in  haste, 

always  running  late. 

She  forgets, 
she’s  a guest  of 
the  West. 

Hurry, 

through  the  hoop 
of  self-circle, 
through  the  door 
as  she  arrives, 
breathless  — 
bows,  falls, 

skirts  of  night  pulled  over  head, 
just  on  time. 


once  more. 


A Funeral 

Shawn  Spurlock 


Picture  a portrait  of 

many  men  in  longcoats  noir 

like  tommy-gun  gangsters  in  forties’  films 

and  women  dressed  for  a dinner 

being  held  in  a white  room 

while  a single  man  reads  familiar  words 

to  the  dead  dressed  in  wood 

as  rain  falling  to  the  ground 

finds  a space  of  clay 

where  grass  had  been 

before  today. 
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Ix)uise  A.  Shepard 


Sally 


Silent  Dancer 

Mary  T.  Michaels 


. . . Her  memories  became  a wonderful  reality  as  we  danced 
ballet  steps  and  laughed  in  the  corridor.  The  silent  and  impersonal 
atmosphere  of  the  nursing  home  was  quickly  changing  into  a lively 
and  happy  home  for  the  sick  and  elderly.  Who  would  have  ever 
thought  that  a few  minutes  of  listening  and  caring  could  change  one 
person’s  outlook  on  life? 

She  would  sit  motionless  except  for  her  frail  hands  that  ner- 
vously clenched  a monogrammed  handkerchief.  Her  small,  aged  figure 
hunched  in  a chair  as  she  stared  blindly  out  the  window.  I thought  I 
saw  a tear  running  down  her  rough,  drawn-out  face  as  I watched 
everyone  walk  past  her  as  if  she  didn’t  exist. 

For  some  reason,  which  I can’t  explain,  I felt  compelled,  may- 
be by  concern  and  maybe  by  curiosity,  to  find  out  what  thoughts 
this  old,  frail  woman  had  prisoned  inside.  Never,  until  now,  had  I 
seen  anyone  so  withdrawn  and  removed  in  the  two  years  I worked  in 
the  nursing  home. 

Curious  about  her  background,  I asked  the  nurses  what  they 
knew  about  her.  They  told  me  she  had  been  a ballet  teacher  in  her 
earlier  years.  The  nurses  also  told  me  that  she  was  very  senile,  and 
that  I shouldn’t  waste  my  time  talking  to  her  because  she  wouldn’t 
understand  me.  But  somehow  I felt  that  there  was  more  to  her  than 
met  the  eye. 

What  was  this  woman  staring  at?  Was  she  looking  for  some- 
thing? Or  was  she  looking  for  someone  to  look  back? 

I decided  to  go  over  and  try  to  talk  with  her.  Feeling  a little 
uneasy  I said,  “Hello,  Anne,  How  are  you  today?”  At  first  she  didn’t 
reply.  I asked  the  question  again  and  slowly  she  said,  “It  doesn’t 
matter  how  I am.”  It  was  then  I realized  she  was  capable  of  commu- 
nicating with  me. 

As  we  made  our  first  eye  contact,  I saw  warm  and  understand- 
ing eyes  staring  back  at  me.  “Anne,”  I said,  “The  nurses  were  talking 
the  other  day  and  they  told  me  that  you  used  to  teach  ballet.” 

Her  voice  and  face  showed  surprise,  “They  were  talking  about 

me?” 

“Why,  yes,”  I told  her.  I continued  to  ask  her  about  her  past 
experiences  as  a ballet  teacher.  Suddenly  she  volunteered,  “Years  ago, 
I received  an  award  for  the  best  ballet  teacher  in  the  state.” 

For  the  first  time  since  she  had  arrived  at  the  nursing  home,  I 
saw  her  facial  expression  change  from  cold  and  blank  into  smiling 
interest  as  she  raised  her  eyebrows  and  her  pale  cheeks  became  filled 
with  color. 

As  if  we  had  known  each  other  for  years,  I asked  her  if  she 
could  show  me  a few  ballet  steps. 

“I  can’t  do  that.  I’m  too  old.”  She  shook  her  head. 

“Anne,  you  will  never  be  too  old  to  do  the  things  that  make 
you  happy.  There’s  no  such  thing  as  too  old.” 

She  stood  up  in  her  flannel  nightgown  and  pink  fluffy  shppers, 
and  we  held  hands  together  and  began  to  dance  . . . 
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summers  in 
A.  R. 

in  the  yard  yardworking 

daintilillily 

gingeringingly 

nettle-prick 

pricking-fingeringingly 

with  the  snippersnippingsnip 
whitequeenanneslaces 
htqe  a s es 
snippingsnip  the  flowers  which  must  not  blow 
after  snippingsnip  i laid  them  in  a row 

q e a s 

later  to  be  plastically  transported 
to  wherever  capitated  laces  go 
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Untitled 

Kathleen  Keenan 


Some  things  are  just 
not  meant  to  be 
seen  through  — 
like  opaque, 
slate, 


me. 


Katy  Liang 
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Claude  M.  Riendeau 


Money  ; an  Autobiography 

Timothy  L.  Chaffin 


Through  the  years  I have  fathered  many  devoted  children  - 
some  of  whom  have  founded  civilizations  and  ideologies  in  my  honor. 
I poisoned  my  brother,  much  to  the  dismay  of  my  mother  and 
father;  for  although  he  was  weak  and  undernourished,  it  was  believed 
he  could  best  act  in  their  interest.  I patiently  watched  his  slow,  cruel 
death  and  had  no  sooner  buried  him  until  I was  spreading  the  seeds 
of  a harvest  that  blooms  this  very  day.  The  years  have  passed  swiftly 
and  mother  and  father  have  grown  lax  in  their  business  dealings.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I have  taken  control  of  the  entire  business.  I 
occasionally  incorporate  one  of  their  feeble  ideas,  so  as  to  not  upset 
their  fragile  security  of  mind.  It  is  of  no  consequence  though,  for  I 
am  in  total  control  with  my  sons  acting  as  my  advisers  and  the  public 
at  my  beck'n  call,  I am  assured  of  limitless  power  and  an  undeter- 
minable life  span. 

Having  cautiously  spun  the  above  web,  it  is  appropriate  that  I 
should  name  those  responsible  for  my  attainment  of  power  and  im- 
mortality. 


My  mother  and  father  were  caring  souls  who  adhered  to  the 
fact  that  they  could  not  be  separated  Respectively,  they  were 
Society  and  Enterprise.  After  years  of  indecision,  they  pioneered  a 
settlement  which  later  became  known  as  Economy.  A flourishing 
community.  Economy  grew  on  dreams  and  ideas  instituted  by  my 
parents. 

There  was  something  lacking  in  the  area  of  organization  how^ 
ever,  and  this  was  to  be  compensated  for  in  the  birth  of  two  chil- 
dren, The  first,  my  older  brother,  was  born  under  bad  conditions  and 
became  a sickly  child.  His  name  was  Barter  and  he  was  well  liked  by 
everyone.  It  was  believed  he  and  a friend  named  Utopia  would  one 
day  run  Economy  - but  I undermined  that  foolish  belief. 

I was  born  considerably  later  than  my  brother,  and  under 
better  conditions.  My  name  is  Money  and  although  I was  a robust, 
healthy  lad,  I was  often  taken  advantage  of.  My  only  true  friend  was 
a wise  prince  who  encouraged  me  to  act  in  my  own  interest  when  I 
gained  control  of  Economy.  My  parents  favoritism  for  my  brother 
prompted  me  to  kill  him.  I poisoned  him  with  the  brew  of  self- 
interest  and  buried  his  body  far  from  Economy.  I hear  his  body  was 
stolen  by  some  dark  group  of  fanatics  who  to  this  day  worship  his 
lifeless  form. 

In  gaining  control  of  the  community,  I was  expected  to  do  the 
respectable  thing  and  marry.  My  first  wife’s  name  was  Heritage  and 
together  we  had  a son  - Monarchy.  Heritage  died  shortly  thereafter, 
leaving  our  young  son  with  no  memory  of  his  mother  whatsoever.  I 
remarried;  this  time  to  a fiercely  independent  woman  named  Greed. 
From  her  womb  came  my  second  son  — Capitalism,  a fighter  and 
favorite  of  mine.  My  third  son,  Communism,  was  the  bastard  result 
of  an  adulterous  affair  with  a woman  named  Sharing,  whom  I later 
banished  from  Economy. 

My  sons  have  grown  and  diversified  their  interests,  but  they 
don’t  make  a move  without  my  say  so.  We  are  a close  family,  with 
the  exception  of  Communism,  who  is  still  bitter  over  his  mother’s 
banishment  and  has  gone  in  search  of  her.  We  keep  in  touch  however, 
and  along  with  the  other  members  of  my  family,  we  have  made 
Economy  into  a thriving  community.  My  only  fear  lies  in  the  public’s 
hands.  As  they  now  cripple  my  family  with  the  same  poison  which  I 
used  to  kill  my  brother. 
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Taste  the  Red  Garden 

Mary  Ryder-Swanson 


Alluring  red  petals 
crimson  sweet  scent 
bouquet  of  garni 
taste  redolent 

Flowers  so  lovely 
magical  hue 
sweet  lips  of  cherry 
basted  with  dew 
Fragrant  ambrosia 
thickens  the  air 
ingest  luscious  spices 
lingering  there 

Taste  of  the  flower 
tongue-touching  wisp 
red  with  aroma 
velvet,  not  crisp. 


The  Oracle 

Jan  Ord 

Robert’s  lean,  muscled  body  moved  with  the  easy  grace  of  one 
whose  youth  was  spent  loping  for  hours  along  the  limitless  expanses 
of  the  sparkling  seashore  of  far-off  Trinidad.  His  voice,  when  he 
spoke,  still  surprised  me  with  its  perfectly-modulated  Oxford  accent. 
He  tucked  The  Times  under  his  arm,  picked  up  the  leather-bound 
Bible,  and  walked  toward  me. 

“If  I tell  you  what  I’ve  been  doing,  Jan,  I’m  afraid  you  will  no 
longer  think  me  very  spiritual.” 

The  tone  was  serious,  but  his  dark  brown  eyes  were  twinkling 
- his  smiles  always  began  there. 

“Oh?  Whatever  makes  you  think  that  I think  you’re  spiritual?” 

The  smile  moved  from  his  eyes,  lighting  up  his  handsome  face. 
He  pulled  gently  on  his  dark  beard. 

“I’ve  been  to  the  betting  shop.  Today’s  the  Oaks,  and  I’ve  not 
missed  once  in  the  fifteen  years  I’ve  been  here.” 

Pamela  giggled,  holding  her  knitting  up  to  her  nose,  her  vivid 
blue  eyes  accentuated  by  the  bright  blue  yarn. 

“I  told  you  your  goose’ud  be  cooked  this  weekend,  luv,”  she 
chortled 

I sat  down  beside  her  on  the  comfortable  leather  settee.  “Does 
he  win  or  lose,  Pamela?” 

“What  d’you  think,  luv?  Does  ’e  look  like  a fool?  Our  Robert 
always  bloody  wins,  of  course.”  She  giggled  again.  “God’s  on  ’is  side, 
y’know.” 

I turned  to  speak  to  Robert,  who  had  taken  off  his  suit  coat, 
and  was  loosening  his  silk  tie:  “Well,  tell  me,  damn  you!  Are  you 
making  money  on  the  side  this  weekend,  and  not  letting  me  in  on 
it?” 

“Oh,  Jan,  luv,  I thought  you’d  be  mad,  bein’  Davie  Watson’s 
sec’ try  and  all.”  This  time  his  accent  was  pure  Geordie,  causing 
Pamela  to  bury  her  head  in  the  blue  yarn  with  a squawk  of  mirth. 

“Tell  her  all  about  it,  luv.  We  can’t  come  here  every  month  for 
four  days,  and  not  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  about  your  little  vice, 
can  we?” 

As  he  sat  down  beside  me,  he  put  his  arm  around  my  shoul- 
ders and  said,  “Let  me  tell  you  about  my  misspent  youth.” 

He  told  me  about  studying  at  London  University  for  his  bache- 
lor’s and  master’s  degrees  in  engineering.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he 
had  continued  to  follow  his  father’s  passion  - the  horses. 

“An’  ’e  has  a bloody  good  formula,  Jan.  He  only  bets  when  he 
has  a good  one  - our  Robert  bought  that  car  with  what  ’e’s  won  this 
past  three  years.” 

As  she  spoke,  Pamela  pointed  her  knitting  needle  towards  the 
new  silver-blue  Rover  sitting  gracefully  at  the  curbside. 

“When  our  Robert  wins,  ’e  gives  the  money  to  me  to  put  in 
the  bank.”  Pamela’s  thin  face  glowed  under  her  long,  straight  blonde 
hair. 
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David  had  been  sitting  in  the  adjoining  room,  listening.  He 
swaggered  into  our  circle.  “Can  you  give  me  some  tips  fcwr  Wednes- 
day? I have  the  York  Racecourse  PR  account,  and  I’d  hke  to  go  and 
see  how  it’s  going.” 

Robert’s  eyebrows  raised  as  he  looked  at  me:  “Well,  well,  well. 
A convert  already!  Are  you  going  with  him?” 

“Of  course.  I love  to  watch  him  spend  his  money.” 

Wednesday  proved  to  be  a fun  day.  Robert  gave  us  four  tips, 
all  of  which  “came  home.”  By  the  last  race  we  were  over  100  pounds 
ahead,  even  after  paying  for  our  gate  tickets  and  a lobster  salad  and 
champagne  lunch.  He  hadn’t  given  us  any  tips  for  the  final  race.  But 
I had  had  so  much  fun  watching  as  one  bet  after  another  won,  that 
when  I saw  a horse  listed  on  the  board  at  twenty  to  one,  I said:  “I’m 
putting  a pound  on  that  one.” 

David  scowled,  handing  me  a pound  note.  “You’ll  lose  it,  you 
silly  woman.  Robert  said  nothing  about  that  one.” 

“That’s  because  he  only  bets  on  favorites.  This  is  my  fling” 

I gave  my  pound  to  the  bookmaker,  and  one  minute  later  the 
race  began.  I couldn’t  see,  as  we  were  down  on  the  grass  instead  of  in 
the  stand;  nor  could  I hear  the  loudspeaker  clearly.  But  as  the  crowds 
around  me  jumped  up  and  down,  peering  through  their  binoculars,  I 
could  hear  the  name  of  my  horse  being  spoken  more  and  more.  As 
the  race  ended,  a shout  of  amazement  went  up  from  the  crowd.  Then 
I heard  the  loudspeaker  announcement  My  twenty-to-one  long  shot 
had  won! 

David  was  mesmerized.  He  couldn’t  wait  to  get  home  to  call 
Robert  They  talked  a long  time,  and  when  he  came  off  the  phone  he 
grabbed  my  arm  excitedly. 

“I  haven’t  told  Robert  yet,  but  I know  that  this  is  a miracle. 
This  is  how  God  is  going  to  finance  my  ministry.” 

I came  down  to  earth  with  a thump!  But  I stayed  silent, 
hstening  as  he  outlined  his  plan.  I figured  that  it  would  all  pass  over, 
as  every  other  fad  had.  It  didn’t. 

An  amused  Robert  called  one  day  while  David  was  out  and,  as 
always,  he  had  a theological  question.  When  I asked  him  about  his 
gambling,  he  just  laughed. 

“Don’t  worry  about  it,  luv.  It’s  just  a bit  o’  fun.” 

The  “bit  o’  fun”  was.  serious  business  for  David,  who  extracted 
tips  for  the  May  race  meeting  from  Robert  through  frequent  phone 
calls.  When  every  tip  paid  off,  he  was  convinced  that  Robert  had 
“the  word”  directly  from  God.  He  began  to  talk  about  Ascot,  which 
was  just  a few  weeks  away. 

Ascot:  the  focal  point  of  the  European  racing  season!  Three 
exciting  days  with  high  stakes  and  the  best  horses  and  jockies  in 
Europe.  The  papers  were  already  filled  with  it  Tuesday  was  Ladies 
Day  - fillies  only;  Wednesday  was  the  main  event,  as  well  as  the 
fashion  highlight,  when  the  season’s  latest  Paris  fashions  appeared; 
and  Thursday  was  the  male  equivalent  of  Tuesday. 


Robert  and  Pamela  arrived  after  midnight  on  the  Friday  before 
Ascot.  As  we  settled  down  on  the  thickly-carpeted  living  room  floor 
with  a nightcap,  I looked  hard  into  Robert’s  face. 

“Well,”  I said,  “Is  all  this  stuff  ‘from  the  Lord’  or  not?” 

Pamela,  sitting  cross-legged,  pulled  out  her  knitting.  Robert’s 
eyes  half-closed  as  he  gently  sniffed  the  Cognac,  and  then  took  an 
appreciative  sip,  savoring  it  in  his  mouth  before  swallowing.  The 
rhythmic  clicking  of  Pamela’s  flying  needles  was  all  that  broke  the 
warm  silence.  As  he  opened  his  eyes,  he  laughed. 

“Perhaps  it’s  from  the  Lord,  Jan  luv.  I’ll  go  along  with  David’s 
httle  game  till  the  Lord  tells  me  to  stop.” 

Next  morning,  while  we  cooked  a breakfast  of  bacon,  lambs’ 
kidneys,  mushrooms,  potatoes,  eggs,  and  stewed  tomatoes,  David  and 
Robert  sat  at  the  dining  room  table,  curly  black  and  straight  mouse- 
brown  hair  almost  touching,  poring  over  racing  forms. 

When  Pamela  and  I walked  in  with  laden  platters  of  steaming 
food,  Robert  looked  up  and  winked  at  me  over  David’s  head. 

“Ha.  Food  for  the  soul!”  he  exclaimed,  pouring  himself  a cup 
of  scalding-hot  English  coffee,  and  heaping  his  plate  high  with  food 
from  the  platters.  David  reluctantly  set  the  racing  forms  aside,  and 
frowned  at  our  beaming  faces. 

“Cheer  up,  Davie  lad.  And  sup  up.”  This  time  Robert’s  accent 
was  north  Yorkshire  country. 

As  I gathered  up  the  racing  forms  and  put  them  on  the  side- 
board, Robert  looked  pleadingly  at  me:  “Don’t  yell  at  me,  Jan  luv.  If 
it’s  the  Lord’s  will,  who  am  I to  say  not?” 

Ladies  Day  dawned  clear  and  bright  - the  kind  of  balmy  June 
day  that  has  convinced  generations  of  English,  and  other  people,  that 
England  is  the  most  beautiful  place  in  the  world. 

All  morning,  on  the  thick  red  carpet  in  front  of  the  television, 
lay  David  and  Robert,  racing  forms  strewn  around  them.  Noon  finally 
came  — opening  time  for  the  betting  shop,  with  the  first  race  at 
12:30  p.m.  Off  they  raced. 

At  12:25  p.m.  the  Rover  slid  to  a halt  by  the  curb,  and  the 
two  punters  ran  excitedly  back  into  the  hving  room,  throwing  them- 
selves on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  television  set.  Every  race  would  be 
telecast  live,  so  they  could  see  and  hear  as  their  horses  rode  home, 
bringing  their  money  with  them. 

The  race  began,  and  the  favorite  was  ahead  - ahead  all  the 
way,  till  there  was  only  one  furlong  left.  Then  an  outsider  put  on  a 
burst  of  speed  and  ran  past  the  post  ahead  of  her.  The  commentator 
was  incredulous!  “What  happened?  This  is  an  upsetting  way  to  begin 
the  day.  We’ll  see  what  the  experts  have  to  say.” 

David  snapped  the  television  set  off.  Robert  sat  up,  shaking  his 

head. 

“I’ve  never  had  that  happen  before,”  Robert  said  quietly. 
“Sometimes  there  will  be  another  horse  that’s  a possibility,  so  I bet 
to  win  or  place.  This  was  sure.  We  only  put  money  on  her  to  win.” 

Races  Two  and  Three  were  run,  with  the  favorites  winning. 
But  Robert  had  had  no  tips  for  those  races.  Race  Four  was  the  major 
race  of  the  day,  and  he  had  his  winner  chosen.  They  left  for  the 
betting  shop.  Pamela  and  I made  a cup  of  tea. 
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Races  Five  and  Six  they  abstained  again,  but  Races  Seven  and 
Eight  on  which  they  bet,  one  for  a win,  the  other  for  a win  and  a 
place,  were  a disaster,  with  the  horse  in  Race  Eight  not  even  placing. 
Pamela  put  her  arm  around  my  shoulders  as  we  went  into  the  kitchen 
to  check  the  roasting  beef  that  was  filling  the  house  with  a delicious 
aroma. 

“Our  David’s  right.  About  it  bein’  the  Lord,  I mean.  But  ’e 
just  interpreted  Him  wrong.  ’E’s  plannin’  on  teachin’  our  David  a 
lesson,  I think.” 

Robert  was  quiet  over  dinner,  but  David  talked  incessantly. 
What  had  gone  wrong?  When  Pamela  suggested  that  the  Lord  had 
really  said  “No”  about  this  money-making  scheme,  he  brushed  it 
aside,  looking  to  Robert  for  support. 

Robert’s  response  was  measured:  “She  may  be  right,  you 
know.  This  has  never  happened  to  me  before,  or  I would  have  given 
it  up  long  ago.” 

As  he  spoke,  he  got  up  from  the  table,  walked  into  the  adjoin- 
ing room,  and  picked  up  a paper  he  had  written  on  the  origin  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Rapture. 

“Come  ’ere,  Davie  lad,  and  tell  me  if  my  theory  on  the  Rap- 
ture holds  water.” 

Next  morning  was  Ascot.  Half-way  through  the  afternoon, 
with  the  same  story  being  played  out  as  the  day  before,  Pamela  and  I 
decided  to  go  to  the  movies. 

By  the  time  Thursday’s  race  meeting  was  about  to  begin,  both 
David  and  Robert  were  in  a quandary.  So  far,  in  every  race  they  bet 
on,  the  favorite  failed  to  meet  expectations  - every  race  they  kept 
out  of  came  up  true  to  form.  David  just  saw  it  as  Robert’s  misreading 
of  the  situation,  and  as  he  still  had  a little  money  left,  was  deter- 
mined to  recoup  his  losses.  Half-heartedly,  Robert  joined  him  in  their 
hurried  trips  to  the  bookmakers,  and  their  rushed  returns  to  the 
living  room  floor  to  watch  the  outcome  on  television. 

Pamela  and  I had  secretly  put  modest  amounts  on  some  of  our 
choices  throughout  the  three  days,  and  between  us  had  won  a little 
money.  As  the  final  day  drew  to  a close,  we  decided  to  cheer  the 
losers  up. 

“Let’s  eat  at  the  Tudor  Tavern  tonight,”  I suggested.  “We’ll 
treat.”  The  final  race  was  being  run,  with  the  same  result  as  the 
previous  ones.  Only  David  had  bet  this  time.  As  I spoke,  he  turned 
the  television  set  off,  and  we  all  headed  eagerly  for  the  car. 

As  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  filtered  through  the  greenish  bottle- 
glass  panes  of  the  tavern  windows,  we  sipped  schooners  of  Bristol 
Milk,  and  waited  for  our  shrimp  cocktails  to  arrive. 

“Well,  lad.  What’e  think  o’  the  Lord,  eh?”  Robert  asked,  once 
again  in  the  country  Yorkshire  dialect. 

David  gave  him  a pained  look,  and  sipped  his  sherry,  saying 
nothing. 

“I  can’t  say  I knew  that  this  would  be  the  outcome,”  Robert 
continued,  this  time  in  Oxford  English,  “but  I can’t  see  the  Lord 
risking  His  reputation  to  provide  for  us  when  we  could  easily  go  out 
and  earn  the  money  ourselves.  I’ll  put  my  500  pound  loss  down  to 
experience,  and  from  now  on  I’ll  bet  just  for  fun. 

The  shrimp  cocktails  arrived,  and  we  all  set  to  eating  with 
gusto,  realizing  that  Robert  had,  once  again,  spoken  the  final  word. 
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And  I Will  Drown 

Karen  Steltman 


Last  night,  as  I sponged  off  her  slippery,  innocent  skin, 
my  little  baby  told  me  she  was  afraid 
of  falling  down  the  drain. 

And  I laughed  and  patted  her  soapy  curls  reassuringly. 

But  what  I didn’t  tell  her  is  that 

I’m  scared  to  death, 

because  I have  slid  into  a hole 

and  I am  hanging  off  the  edge  by  my  bare  fingertips, 
and  the  pain  is  ripping  through 
my  hands, 
my  arms, 
my  shoulders. 

And  one  of  these  nights, 

her  soap  suds  will  make  me  let  go  ...  . 


Cynthia  /.  Hilligoss 


The  Blind 

Raymond  Noceda 


Looking  at  the  world 

Through  slits  of  the  blind; 

Twist  a subtle  wrist 

And  shut  away  the  pain. 

Darkness  prevails. 

To  move  and  bend  reality 

Is  only  a fingertip  away. 
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